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A Soft Answer... 


A sober appraisal of the effec- 
tiveness of education in preparing 
us as a people to meet our national 
and international problems must 
leave us a little despondent. All 
the evidence points to superior re- 
sults in technical education of all 
sorts. We have apparently mastered 
the means and achieved high ends. 
In every technical 


nation of our education goals. We 
have talked glibly of general edu- 
cation. We realize now how terribly 
necessary it is for the schools and 
colleges to do what they have al- 
ways professed to do — make 
thoughtful human beings out of the 
raw material poured into their cru- 
cibles from the homes of America. 


organization of materials and what 
procedures are best. A voluminous 
literature is beginning to excite 
even the most lethargic. The Great 
Books Foundation is making an 
energetic drive to achieve the same 
end outside of the schools—as well 
as in them. We have finally come 
sharply up against the realization 
that the earning of bread is not 
more important as an educational 
goal than the creation of good will 
and the development of public mo- 
rality. 

Are we finally on the right road? 
Are there grounds 


field we have won 


| for hope that ten 


our spurs. | years ron now 

The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent dis- collene 
d h cussions of professional problems in education, and toward this aad d 

proud, owever, end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training and will not put away 


when we look at our 
typical responses in 
social, ethical, and 
esthetic fields. We 
have not made 
eur people reflec- 
tive. We have not 
convinced them 
that their education 
begins when they 
get out of school. 
We have not even 
given them an ar- 


experience in the field. The Journal 
cation practice, in the belief that previously published material, 
however creditable, has already been made available to the pro- 
fessional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are welcomed, 
with the express understanding that all 
without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and do 
not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so expressed. 
At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse publication if 
in the opinion of the Editorial Board. an author has violated 
standards of professional ethics or journalistic presentation. 


oes not engage in re-publi- 


such issues are published 


learning with their 
diplomas and slide 
heavily into mass 
prejudices and ste- 
reotyped responses, 
but instead will 
pride themselves 
on keeping  in- 
formed on 
thinking with their 


heads instead of 
their livers? Pes- 
simists there are 


mor of healthful 
doubt to protect them from dema- 
gogues and charlatans. We have 
not taught them to read their 
daily papers with reservations 
and to insist on less sensational- 
ism and more objectivity in re- 
porting so-called news. We have 
not developed in them suffi- 
cient sense of responsibility for 
their community. By our inatten- 
tion or indifference we permit them 
to be enslaved by emotionalized 
words that stir up fears and hates. 

Within the past year educators 
all over the country have realized 
the urgency of a complete re-exami- 
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Somehow these young people must 
be made more sensitive to civilized 
values than our generation has 
been. If we are to avoid engulfment, 
in mounting tides of ill will, we 
must give them the beginnings of 
wisdom so that when the difficult 
moments come, they will answer 
softly and turn away wrath. 


In the colleges of America w 
may disagree on the methods bu 
we agree on the ends—thoughtfu 
and responsible citizens. We t 
survey courses in the humanities 
the social studies, and esthetics. W 
hold conferences and wrangle ove 


who contend that 
democratic education defeats itself, 
that only a small proportion of each 
generation on earth is educable and 
that all our huffing and puffing 
cannot make the others abandon 
their instinct for mass behavior 
and mediocrity. 

Time alone can prove our thesis 
that the level of society can be 
raised by enough of the right edu- 
cation. If we are right, man might 
yet inherit the bounty of the earth. 
If we are wrong—but we refuse to 
recognize that possibility. 


J. E. GRINNELL 
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The Need For Education 
For Efficient Living 


A. E. BROWN 


Professor of Education 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Dr. Brown writes out of the re- 
sults of varied training and experi- 
ence. Educated at Baker University 
(Baldwin, Kans.), Yale University, 
the University of Chicago and the 
University of Iowa, he has been, 
successively, a high school teacher, 
a high school principal, a city school 
superintendent, and is, at present, 
Professor of Education at Iowa 
State Teachers College. 


INTRODUCTION 


“Education which is not modern 
shares the fate of all organic things 
that are kept too long.” In these 
words, a well-known contemporary 
philosopher sounds an unmistak- 
able warning to those responsible 
for modern education. Then, to 
cheer us as we ponder our tasks, 
another philosopher reassures us: 
“We can make the future about 
whatever we wish it to be.” But, as 
we flex our muscles to show our 
potential strength, we are brought 
up short by another seer who says: 
“Better hurry, for we are living on 
borrowed time.” 


We wish just as soon as possible 
to get to the presentation of the 
heart of what we have to say. But 
we probably owe it to you to make 
a few rather brief explanations. 
First, it may be pointed out that 
this paper makes no attempt to 
provide complete coverage of the 
subject. There are many other 
problem areas having a high de- 
gree of urgency. For example, we 
shall be unable to give attention to 
the area of personal development, 


which we accept as an important 
matter in general education. Sec- 
ond, we wish to indicate without 
amplification, two reasons why ed- 
ucation defaults on the type of 
thing which we think it should do. 
These reasons reside chiefly in two 
factors: (1) the retarding force of 
inertia and tradition; and (2) a 
common belief, which I cannot ac- 
cept, that the vital, inescapable 
problems of everyday living are no 
concern of the school. In the third 
place may I state that my seeming 
unconcern about the special place 
of the teachers college in the prob- 
lems to be discussed arises from 
my belief that colleges of all types 
have a common responsibility for 
preparing young people for every- 
day living. Our peculiar responsi- 
bility for teacher training cannot 
be intelligently discharged until the 
experiences which prepare for effi- 
cient living have been clearly de- 
scribed. In the fourth place, we 
need to point out that the details 
of curricular implementation of our 
suggestions are not in my province, 
although I am tremendously inter- 
ested in that matter. Fifth, the 
views expressed here are in no 
way an official pronouncement for 
our institution. They are, however, 
in line with the approach favored 
by the general education committee 
in its preliminary report. This re- 
port, it may be added, has received 
the general endorsement of the 
faculty. And, lastly, in this series 
of explanatory and self-protective 
statement, we desire to add that in 
places the speaker will be unequal 
to the job of excluding some edi- 
torial comment. In the main, we 


shall be endeavoring to state prob- 
lems, rather than to solve them; 
but a completely colorless neutrali- 
ty at all times it a little too much 
to expect. However, and this is the 
practical end of this point, even 
when you disagree with expressed 
views as to ways out of our prob- 
lems, I hope that you will see the 
merits of the problem, as a prob- 
lem, remain unchanged. 


OUR BASIC THESIS 


Our basic thesis, in line with our 
announced theme song, is_ that 
there is an imperative need to ex- 
plore, seriously and fearlessly, a 
number of problems of social living 
that have generally been bypassed, 
treated superficially, or handled 
with bias and emotion. These prob- 
lems, instead of being excluded 
from education because they are 
problems of everyday living, are 
educational imperatives for that 
very reason. We shall group these 
problems on a somewhat chrono- 
logical basis: first, those inherited 
from pre-W.W. II, and second, those 
that stem primarily from the events 
of W.W. II itself. Let us now give 
our attention to the first group of 
issues needing the searchlight of 
careful study. 


WHAT ARE THE NEGLECTED 
SOCIAL AREAS IN 
EDUCATION? 


A. Those we have inherited — 
The items in this group are of two 
kinds. The first four will deal pri- 
marily with those techniques and 
procedures, regarded as essential 
to a sound democracy, which need 
to be extended and re-energized. 
The remaining five (items 5 to 9 
incl.) will deal with intrinsic social 
problems, whose successful solu- 
tions are believed to require the 
operational techniques next to be 
discussed. 

1. We refer first to the demo- 
cratic techniques which we may 
describe as discussional. Discus- 
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sions may involve few or many; 
they may take place around the 
hot-stove, or in large and swank 
assembly halls, but regardless of 
the size of the group or the charac- 
ter of the meeting place, they must, 
if they are to be democratic muscle- 
builders, be characterized by free 
exchange, self-control, suspense of 
judgment, critical analyses, and, of 
course, a supply of information. 
Fortunately, many schools and col- 
leges are giving experience and 
guidance in these important teach- 
niques. These schools we proudly 
salute. Then too we are glad to 
acknowledge the contributions of 
many of the radio forums, especial- 
ly the one which is put on the air 
from this campus. They provide 
both fine examples of competent 
discussion, and much factual ma- 
terial and insights into problems. 
Far-flung, wide-open discussions of 
our common problems in school, 
then continued in the community 
as these young people reach adult 
responsibility, might have phenom- 
enal results in improved abilities 
to solve many of the everyday so- 
cial problems which now often baf- 
fle us. 


2. Access to information— We 
have just been stressing the culti- 
vation, in our schools, of what we 
have called the discussional tech- 
niques. It is now in order to call 
attention to the complementary 
fact; namely, that such talk-it-over 
procedures cannot proceed efficient- 
ly in the absence of adequate and 
dependable information. While it is 
true that in no other country does 
the Citizen have access to so much 
information, it is true, nevertheless, 
that the so-called information is a 
mixture of truth and falsity in un- 
known proportions. Limiting our 
attention for the moment to the 
press as a source of information, 
we find that it presents a dual 
problem. First, students need to 
learn how to use such printed ma- 


terials, and to select those which 


seen to be most pertinent and ob- 
jective. But a second facet of the 
problem of the press literally cries 
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out for attention by school and so- 
ciety. We hear much, very proper- 
ly, about the freedom of the press. 
It is a constitutional guarantee. 
But what do we hear about the 
other Siamese twin, the responsi- 
bility of the press for truthful, ob- 
jective reporting of events? After 
we have granted the press freedom 
from political interference in tell- 
ing us what we can’t see, then why 
can’t we insist that it, in turn, tell 
it straight, tell it whole, without 
deliberate coloring, dedicated as 
completely as humanly possible to 
the general welfare? So let’s teach 
our youth how to use the materials 
coming from the daily and weekly 
press, but let’s also teach them to 
demand honest and competent in- 
terpretation of the events of the 
world. Freedom of the press, like 
other freedoms, is valid only when 
matched by social responsibility. 


3. The problems of group pres- 
sure and propaganda, which so 
seriously affect our American life, 
may well be discussed briefly in 
this connection. Someone has esti- 
mated recently that the pressure 
groups added five billions to the 
national expenditures for the year. 
Even though this figure might be 
excessive, it is still obvious to any- 
one who followed the last session 
of Congress that pressure groups 
threw their weight around in a 
lively and effective manner. While 
some of this was doubtless in the 
public interest, it is apparent that 
much of it will not stand the clear 
light of day. If it is desirable to 
control or limit this Colossus, we 
need to know now how the thing 
works; we need to know who con- 
tributes how much, for what pur- 
poses, and under what disguises 
the beneficiary reaps his rewards. 
Then, running through this prob- 
lem is the related matter of propa- 
ganda. This again cannot be solved 
by any magic formula, but is none- 
theless so serious as to demand 
careful study. It cannot be com- 
fortably ignored. It and the pres- 
sure group problem should be 
placed prominently in the top draw- 


er of problems to be studied inten- 
sively. 

4. Time permits little 
than mention of a group of other 
significant abilities which are es- 
sential to a thriving democracy. 
May we suggest two: (a) needed 
experiences in cooperative and 
group planning; and (b) guided 
practice in the kinds of thinking 
which avoid dependence upon 
meaningless slogans, cliches, and 
name-calling. Isn’t it about time 
that the average man learns to dis- 
tinguish between Liberal and Com- 
munist, and that new social ideas 
will be commonly welcomed, rather 
than rejected as “dangerous”? We 
don’t want to invite mental bank- 
ruptcy, do we, through making it 
tough on the constructive, creative 
thinker? Continuing with our pre- 
war problems, we next have 5 items 
or groups which are intrinsically 
social problems, problems for whose 
solution the preceding techniques 
are needed. 


5. Problems of the individual 
and the group, and of the individ- 


ual and his government. A farmer 


in our county asked the superin- 
tendent of an adjoining city district 
whether his boy could be admitted 
to the city schools. He was advised 
that he could be entered in the city 
schools, but that the tuition would 
be $9.00 per month. Whereupon the 
farmer blurted out: “More OPA 
damfoolishness, I suppose.” While 
this extreme of hate and of scape- 
goating is not quite typical, it must 
be admitted that we have hardly 
reached a point where government, 
especially distant government, isn’t 
something to be suspected, cheat- 
ed, and abused. A robust democracy 
cannot thrive in a soil of extreme 
individualism, of undue emphasis 
on personal rights. In the soil in 
which democracy thrives, there will 
be generous portions of personal re- 
sponsibility and the desire to co- 
operate. That the OPA had its 
faults, and should not have im- 
munity to criticism, almost no one 
would question. But we will be un- 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Coordination of Public 
Relations at Western 


Michigan College 


WYNAND WICHERS 


Vice President 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Dr. Wichers has had wide ex- 
perience in many fields. In educa- 
tion, he has been president of the 
Michigan College Association for 2 
years and president of Hope Col- 
lege for 14 years. He is also prom- 
inent in religious and business 
circles, having held, among others, 
the positions of president of the 
General Synod of the Reformed 
Church and Executive vice-presi- 
dent of the First State bank of 
Holland, Michigan. 3 

Western Michigan College of 
Education is one of the many pub- 
lic institutions with a record of 
rapid and remarkable growth. For- 
ty-three years ago, it began its 
work in a rented building, with a 
staff of ten and a student body of 
one hundred. Now the _ physical 
plant is formidable, the faculty 
numbers two hun- 
dred and fifty and 
the student regis- 
tration is more 
than forty seven 
hundred. Of 
course, there are 
a great many fac- 
tors that explain 
such develop- 
ment, but it is fair 
to assume that a vigorous public 
relations program has had some- 
thing to do with it. Administration 
and Faculty have been unusually 
alert to the value of good publicity 
and to the business of telling the 
world what the college was doing or 
planned to do. And to a large ex- 
tent, the growth in popular appre- 


ciation and support stems from the 
known records of achievement and 
service. The purposes of the pro- 
gram may be summarized as fol- 
lows: | 

1. To extend the educational 
facilities of the College by 
means of a program of adult 
education. 

2. To portray and to interpret 
the significant aspects of 
modern education. 

3. To acquaint the public with 
the various activities, plans 
and purposes of the College. 

4. To give publicity to the ac- 
tivities of alumni, students 
and faculty. 

5. To promote closer and better 
relationships between the 
College and the public. 

The development of this program 
did not proceed according to any 
preconceived plan. Just as the cam- 
pus of nearly every institution 
gives visible evidence of a growth 
not according to plan but according 
to necessity, so most programs of 
public relations have grown like 
Topsy. The program at Western is 
no exception. The institution was 
young and growing and the media 
of public relations were developed 
as new situations arose. As a con- 
sequence, there were many agen- 
cies and committees working in 
this field often without much 
thought to cooperation and without 
formulating a grand strategy. The 
machinery became quite complex. 
There were overlapping functions, 
lack of overall planning, absence of 


an umpire, and sometimes _jeal- 
ousies between agencies all striv- 
ing for appropriate recognition. 

A few years ago, President San- 
gren undertook an extensive reor- 


ganization in the College. The 

teaching areas were defined as fol- 

lows: General Education, Teacher 

Education, Vocational Education. 

Each has its own Director who is 

responsible to the President. The 

Office of Vice President was created 

and his duties defined by the Codi- 

fication Committee of the Faculty 

Council. In addition to other duties, 

he was assigned the task of coor- 

dinating all the public relations 
activities. With that in mind, ex- 
isting agencies were not disturbed 
in their functons, but were geared 
into a general plan of procedure. 

The machinery now is as follows: 

A. The Adult Education Office— 
This office is set up as a part 
of the Michigan Experimental 
Program in Adult Education 
and is largely financed by the 
State. The staff consists of two 
full-time men with faculty 
standing and a full-time secre- 
tary. The office cooperates with 
all groups and _ organizations 
sponsoring adult education pro- 
grams, provide leadership train- 
ing facilities for adult groups, 
encourages intereconomic and 
intercultural group meetings. 
The value of this office from a 
public relations point of view is 
apparent from the fact that dur- 
ing the last school year the staff 
set up about 500 meetings and 
conferences attended by twenty 
thousand people, and visited 
ninety communities in the State 
one or more times. 

B. The Alumni Office — This office 
has a full-time secretary and 
part-time office assistance. It 
carries on the usual alumni ac- 
tivities. 

C The Publicity Office — In this 
office there are two full-time 
people, one handling all pub- 
licity with the exceptions of 
Sports and Athletics. The other 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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The Program of Alumni 
Relations at Western 
Michigan College 


CARL R. 


COOPER 


Alumni Secretary 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Mr. Cooper is an imstructor im 
the Department of Education at 
Western Michigan. Besides being 
Alumni secretary, his duties in- 
clude the sponsorship of the Cam- 
pus Chapter of the Future Teach- 
ers of America and being secretary 
of the Campus Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


When the invitation came in 
August to attend this conference I 
was at home with an acute case of 
vacation. In the last several years 
I had not had much of an attack 
of this disease, so I thought I could 
handle it all right. I prescribed for 
myself hard work for the benefit 
of the big muscles. The laboratory 
tools consisted of 
a saw (one-man 
crosscut), a wood- 
man’s ax, a sledge 
hammer, wedges, 
etc. The history of 
the case shows 
August thermom- 
eter high, chro- 
nometer rapid, bar- 
ometer dry — no 
change. In spite of the patient’s en- 
vironment, however, there is con- 
crete evidence of seven cords of 
wood for the fireplace, and an adja- 
cant lot cultivated for gardening. 
Convalescence has been slow and 
the return to the office a bit labor- 
ious, with the circulation of the 
blood still trying to heal the big 
muscles at the expense of nourish- 
ing the brain to any degree of 
effectiveness. (This paper will bear 
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me out in this particular). 


The probability is that an alum- 
ni secretary should never try to 
take a vacation. He should not be 
away when the students are there 
and college is in session. And, he 
surely should be on duty during 
regular vacation periods because it 
is then that the alumni, who are on 
vacation too, visit the campus and 
expect to find somebody. Of course 
there are some of my colleagues 
who think that vacation is all that 
the alumni secretary’s position im- 
plies, anyway. They say, “Look at 
the traveling you do; how pleasant.” 
Charles Morgan, Alumni Secretary 
at Berea College in Kentucky, 
amuses me in his writing in the 
25th Anniversary Report of the 
American Alumni Council (every 
college should have membership in 
that organization) where he says, 
“I know I’m no mere man. I have 
to be an orator, a writer, a pub- 
licity man, a traveler, a promoter, 
a money-raiser, a personnel expert, 
a diplomat, a committeeman, etc. 
The testimony of several hundred 
men and women who are members 
of the American Alumni Council is 
that there is more truth than fic- 
tion in what Charles says. 

Futile, indeed, would it be for 
me to take time on this program 
if it were not immediately conced- 
ed that we commonly share some 
basic philosophy relative to alumni 
relations. After all, the American 
Alumni Council is now 33 years 
old. Old enough to formulate some 
ideas that are recognized as coming 


from maturity. Alma Mater implies 
a parent-child realtionship and 
Homecomings are universal. The 
Council accepts the idea that no 
campus is complete until the cir- 
cumference of it includes every 
graduate and so does Western 
Michigan College. After all, there 
are some convictions in the busi- 
ness, and my hope is that nobody 
will be allergic to too many of these 
which I shall enumerate. 


Isn't it true, 


1. That what the graduates of a 
college do for the society of 
the time is of vital concern to 
the college? 


2. That the best practice of the 
modern college is to share the 
problems of the time with 
those who have graduated? 


3. That when a freshman comes 
to the campus he starts the 
process of becoming an alum- 
nus and for that reason there 
is need for under-graduate in- 
struction in the duties and 
privileges of alumni? 


4. That colleges grow through 
the creative power of imagina- 
ton and the persistent influ- 
ence of college sentiment and 
tradition? | 

». That graduate loyalty makes 
an impression upon the stu- 
dents on the campus? 


6. That students should realize 
early that they do not leave 
the campus mentally or spirit- 
ually when they go away 
physically? 

7. That the institution, which en- 
rolls only those whom it is 
prepared to train adequately, 
surrounds them with the sym- 
pathetic and _ understanding 
guidance of great teachers, 
then follows them through 
their period of adjustment to 
the world of work, need have 
no fear of the absence of 
alumni loyalty? 


8. That interest in and respect 
for organization are most de 
sirable qualities which have 
to be cultivated? 
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9. That the alumni need to co- 
operate with the continued 
program of their alma mater 
for the simple reason that edu- 
cation is not complete at the 
time of graduation? 

10. That “something to do” is the 
secret of success in any asso- 
cition or organization? 

11. That organized alumni loyalty 
is worth infinitely more than 
unorganized good will? 

12. And that the final test of any 
college is its product — THE 
ALUMNI? 


After two years of deliberation 
on the part of a Western Michigan 
College Faculty-Council-Committee 
on Codification of the Duties and 
Responsibilities of Administrative 
Offices, a report was published 
November 8, 1945. A page of this 
report lists the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Alumni Secretary. 
The method of the committee was 
to request of the President of the 
College, the Vice-President, the 
Deans, Departmental Chairmen, 
and others, a listing of their pres- 
ent practices. It was from these 
listings, and from interviews, that 
the committee worked out its codi- 
fications. The Alumni Secretary 
complied with the request, was 
given an interview, and the follow- 
ing duties and responsibilities were 
finally formulated. In the printed 
report, page 18, it says that the 
Alumni Secretary, 


1. Should build an accumulative 
biographical alumni file. 


2. Should reply to alumni _in- 
quiries directly or refer them 
to the individual or institu- 
tional agency that can give 
the desired information. 

3. Should seek to affiliate stu- 
dents with the alumni associa- 
tion at the time of their grad- 
uation. 

4. Should advise the administra- 
tion of needs for counseling 
and guidance expressed in let- 
ters or in field contacts. 

9. Should collect and file news- 
paper clippings relative to 


group and individual activi- 
ties of the alumni. 

6. Should inform the alumni on 
building construction, changes 
in administrative policies, op- 
portunities for advanced study, 
dormitory facilities, new and 
modified curricula that might 
attract high school graduates; 
and any other phases of in- 
stitutional growth of a promo- 
tional nature, 

7. Should develop and keep alive 
the interest of alumni in pro}- 
ects requiring financial sup- 
port — Alumni Fund activities. 

8. Should make necessary ar- 
rangements for headquarters, 
banquets, and luncheons for 
such occasion as the district 
meetings of the MEA, Reg- 
ional gatherings, Departmental 
alumni gatherings such as 
athletics, Music Tours, etc. 

9. Should keep an_ up-to-date 
reference file of such items as 
the date of graduation, degree, 
and type of teaching certifi- 
cate, permanent address, busi- 
ness address and occupation, 
change in name by marriage, 
etc. 

10. Should provide copy for the 
alumni columns of the Cam- 
pus Magazine. 


11. Should maintain a functioning 
alumni association. 
12. Should serve ex-officio as 


chairman of the Alumni Rela- 
tions Committee. 


A hurried scanning of the con- 
tents of this paper thus far reveals 
that at Western Michigan College 
there is an Alumni Office, an Alum- 
ni Secretary, cumulative alumni 
files, ready reference files, geo- 
graphical files, general classifica- 
tion files, and a file of the names 
of married women. All of these 
furnish recorded facts about 18,000 
graduates and the necessary chan- 
nels of approach to them. 

Maintenance of such a pool of 
reference is time-consuming and 
costly. Every mail brings changes. 
College graduates get around. They 
change their addresses, their occu- 


pations, their names. They marry, 
have children, enjoy’ successes, en- 
dure failures, and although West- 
ern Michigan College is less than 
a half century old, (43 years old 
to be exact) the necrology file in- 
creases yearly. All of these facts 
need to be known by the college. 
For example, children of alumni 
born in 1927, 1928, and 1929 are 
in college for the first time this 
Fall. It is important to recognize 
them. They and their parents ex- 
pect us to. How many children of 
alumni are at your college this Fall? 
The answer makes a good news 
story and somehow seems to con- 
vey the idea of satisfied customers. 

Alumni files are living things. 
Visiting graduates call and frankly 
ask to see the present status of their 
own files. Inquiries about other 
members of classes are constant. 
There is nothing trivial about a 
hunt involving a person. The ap- 
parent satisfaction expressed in 
finding a lost address is many times 
compensation enough for having 
kept an accurate file. Through per- 
sonal calls, over the telephone, and 
in the mail, there are numerous re- 
quests for information which it is 
a pleasure to dispense. Rarely is 
the hunt being made by some col- 
lection or detective agency. 


“Our Common Problem—Public 
Relations” is the title of a new book 
just published by Harpers. Emer- 
son Reck of Colgate University is 
the author. Students and the Gen- 
eral Public, Campus Events and 
Services, The Local Community 
Editors and Radio Officials, Pros- 
pective Students and Their Parents, 
and the General Ethics of Public 
Relations, are chapters that interest 
the alumni secretary. It seems 
most feasable that “the future of 
our colleges and universities will 
depend upon the quality of their 
public relations.” The author sug- 
gests that the alumni secretary anda 
those responsible for public rela- 
tions should work hand in hand. I 
am happy to say that this has been 
the policy at Western Michigan 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Publicity 
The Press 


GERTRUDE M. HALL 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


Mrs. Hall informs us that she has 
been a housewife, secretary, and 
partner in a stenographic service 
before entering the educational 
fold. At Illinois State Normal she 
edits the I. S. N. U. ALUMNI 
QuARTERLY, the I. S. N. U. News 
LETTER, and miscellaneous publica- 
tions. She has served as editor, as- 
sociate editor, and district director 
for the American College Public 
Relations Association. 


Sx years go when making a 
nationwide survey of _ publicity 
practices in teachers colleges, I 
came to the conclusion — TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES ARE TOO MOD- 
EST. For the study sponsored by 
the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges showed few teachers 
colleges paid any attention to the 
press. Among those that did, ade- 
quate news bureaus, information 
offices, publicity-departments, or- 
whatever - you - care - to-call - them 
were scarce. If 
such bureau 
could be found, it 
probably was 
manned by a part- 
time teacher with 
student help — if 
any assistance was 
available — and 
located at a desk, 
not in an office of 


its own. 

Today conditions are somewhat 
different. At least in Illinois most 
of our teachers colleges have news 


—publicity—or public — relations 
offices of some sort. Three of us in 
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the five state colleges in charge of 
such offices have not teaching 
duties but devote full time to pub- 
lic relations work. At a_ national 
meeting of the American College 
Public Relations Association in 
Kentucky last May, there were at 
least twelve representatives of 
teachers colleges present who han- 
dle press relations. Enough respon- 
sibility was attached to their jobs 
for them to rate expenses paid to a 
national meeting. In fact ACPRA 
now has some two dozen teachers 
colleges in 15 different states as 
members out of a possible 175 in 
the United States. The total ACPRA 
membership of 500 covers, of 
course, the United States. So we’re 
still too modest, yet we're making 
a Start. 


But why, after all, use the press? 
As educational institutions, can we 
afford to shun this most powerful 
avenue of communication? Books 
have power, yes, but how many 
people do they reach? Can the col- 
leges tell their story to the general 
public through doctoral disserta- 
tions or through text books? Can 
they even tell it through best sell- 
ers? Radio and the motion picture 
have increased in importance, but 
they still lack the sustaining power 
of the press. Their messages vanish 
into space while the newspaper lies 
around for the whole family to 
read—at their convenience. Given 
the topic, publicity through the 
press, there’s no point in contrast- 
ing effectiveness of the different 
media of communication, for they’re 
all important in their own right. 


But I do want to stress this idea— 
best sellers come and go, four-star 
pictures play to vast audiences one 
year and vanish the next, radio 
programs become popular and dis- 
appear; but newspaper circulations 
increase. The power of the press 
was very meager when the first 
printer prepared a few copies of 
his paper by hand. Why? Because 
few people could read. But today 
everybody reads the newspaper, 
from little Johnny who wants the 
sports and funnies to grandfather 
with his cross-word puzzle. Circu- 
lations have grown along with the 
ability to read. 

So it’s circulations in the thou- 
sands and millions we reach when 
using the press. And not only 
Johnny and grandfather read the 
paper but our students, our faculty 
members, the parents of our stu- 
dents, our alumni, our trustees and 
board members; even members of 
the legislatures and governors can 
read as well as the general public. 

Now granted the importance of 
the press, let’s admit newspapers 
are as different as people. The little 
weekly wants to know who goes 
to the sewing circle, who will talk 
at the parent-teacher association, 
and who is away at college. Also 
what Susie Smith and Jimmy Jones 
are doing in college. The small daily 
branches out with some news of 
international affairs, some _ infor- 
mation about sports, and probably 
some goings-on in other parts of 
the state as well as the immediate 
area. It may even carry some gen- 
eral news stories about a college 
outside its own vicinity. So far as 
a daily in a college town goes, it’s 
ripe territory for college news. Its 
straight news page, its club page, 
its society page, its sports page— 
all can use news about the ivied 
towers of education — given the 
proper opportunities. 

Then there are the metropolitan 
papers. These too are as different 
as the people behind them. The 
racy, sensational papers use little 
college news unless these’s a row 
among the faculty or a suicide in 
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the student body. Sports news is 
the exception here—it goes every- 
where if a college moves in the 
right circles—that is, plays teams 
of ranking importance and either 
doesn’t lose too many games or 
loses enough to be notorious. Met- 
ropolitan papers also are often 
slanted toward this political party 
or that, toward the endowed col- 
leges backed by the millions of im- 
portant people and attended by this 
or that person’s son from the right 
side of the tracks. Not all metro- 
politan papers are so earmarked, 
however. There are some that want 
news, whatever the source. And 
some even pride themselves on the 
amount of educations news they 
carry, the kind of education pages 
they have. 


Granted then the power of the 
press and that newspapers are as 
different as the people who print 
them, what can a teachers college 
do to tell its story? 


In the first place, it has to work 
with the material at hand. It prob- 
ably cannot cover the nation with 
its sports news because it doesn’t 
strike out as an independent, play- 
ing colleges in all sections of the 
country and rating invitations to 
sun or raisin bowls. It probably 
doesn’t pride itself on the horse- 
manship of its girls or their ability 
as pilots of airplanes, and _ this 
source of publicity will have to be 
overlooked. The poor teachers col- 
lege will not have, either, the most 
extensive budget in the state, the 
biggest student body, the best-paid 
or largest faculty. It won’t spend 
millions upon research. Its labora- 
tories will not produce either an 
atomic bomb or DDT. But the 
teachers college does have a cam- 
pus brimming over with news 
stories. 


Quickly, let’s run the gamut of 
the school year, listing a few stand- 
ard news sources. There’s the place- 
ment of graduates; newspapers like 
nothing better so far as personal 
stories go, than those about teach- 
ers in new positions. And no type 
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of story is more easily acquired in 
a teachers college. 

Who is going away to college, 
and where? This fall we placed— 
not just sent out—but placed, ac- 
cording to our clipping service, 
stories about the 800 new students 
enrolling at ISNU in 68 weekly pa- 
pers and 41 daily papers. A rough 
estimate shows the same amount of 
advertising space in these papers, 
telling about the opening of the fall 
semester, would have cost the State 
of Illinois in the neighborhood of 
$1,000. Fifty dollars is a_ liberal 
guess as to the actual cost to ISNU 
—in clerical help, paper, postage. 
Let me hasten to add that due to 
state rulings, we couldn’t have pur- 
chased the advertising space had 
we wanted to do so. 

There are student leaders on 
campus—officers of some 25 to 50 
organizations in every teachers col- 
lege. There are scholarship stu- 
dents. There are debaters, mem- 
bers of music organizations, athletic 
teams, play casts. Most teachers 
colleges have extension courses, 
alumni dinners, honors days, com- 
mencements, homecomings, honor 
residents in dormitories, classes 
that take field trips. 


College memorials, dedications, 
founders days are good sources of 
news. Every community is inter- 
ested in the faculty members who 
visit and talk there. When a board 
of trustees takes action, it may be 
news, provided the action can be 
interpreted to the general public. 
Building programs and_ budgets 
make news. But they too definitely 
have to be interpreted to be under- 
stood. 


Extracts from talks and articles 
prepared by faculty members fur- 
nish the basis of news stories, es- 
pecially when they can be applied 
to current situations. If someone 
whose opinion counts says some- 
thing of importance about some- 
thing of interest—that’s news. As 
an example, take the comments of 
a placement director during the 
acute teacher shortage. This type 
of story as well as stories based 


upon facts dug up the hard way 
by some department in the college 
can usually be timed to fit in be- 
tween actual news events. That is, 
such a story may be good for a 
month. It can be laid aside when 
necessary or rushed out when 
there’s a slack in other news. 


We try to dig up the facts for 
this type of story in our own files 
when we have the time, but when 
we take the time to do so, we want 
to use those facts in as many dif- 
ferent ways as possible and over 
as long a period of time os possible. 
Two years ago when we polled our 
service men and women to see 
whether or not they were coming 
back to school and if not, when 
their plans were, the replies gave 
us not only news stories for the 


local daily and the metropolitan © 


papers but material for articles in 
three educational magazines and 
our alumni publications. Last year 
when I was serving as editor for 
the American College Public Re- 
lations Association, we dug up the 
facts about relations with veterans 
in colleges and universities—using 
the material for national news 
stories as well as for magazine ar- 
ticles. Our next project is going to 
take us into a study of our own 
freshmen men students—to see why 
they decided to be teachers. There’s 
been such a shortage of teachers 
all over the country, that we be- 
lieve the newspapers and educa- 
tional magazines will use this story. 


New about plain talk. There’s a 
new book by Rudolph Flesch 
called the Art of Plain Talk which 
shows how language can be sim- 
plified by the use of some simple 
devices. Any college professor 
writing for the press, and most col- 
lege professors have to do so sooner 
or later, should read this book. The 
author recommends the use of per- 
sonal references, simple language, 
short sentences, short paragraphs, 
beginning phrases that arouse in- 
terest. If a college faculty and col- 
lege president cannot learn the art 
of plain talk, or don’t care to do so, 
someone on the campus should. 
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When news stories about a college 
fill wastebaskets in newspaper of- 
fices rather regularly—it may be 
the lack of plain talk, the language 
in which they are written, not the 
news itself that is at fault. 
Another device that saves a col- 
lege from filling wastebaskets is 
personal contacts with the news- 
papers. Some college representa- 
tive—no matter what you call him, 
or her, news bureau manager, in- 
formation director, publicity direc- 
tor—should have the time to cul- 
tivate acquaintances among news- 
paper folk. That doesn’t mean he 
should know only the editors. As 
a matter of fact, knowing the man 
who writes the story is often more 
important than knowing the editor. 
Any daily newspaper has about as 
many parts or departments or di- 
visions as a college campus. Some 
of them have more. What happens 
to mail on your own campus when 
it is directed to your school but to 


Suppose a request comes in that 
should have gone straight to the 
director of athletics or the principal 
of the training school or the cafe- 
teria manager or the dormitory 
mother. How long does it travel 
around your campus before it 
reaches the proper person? A news 
story treated thus would be old or 
“dead” copy. If you want your col- 
lege news used by the large dailies, 
it is just as important—and perhaps 
more so—that someone from your 
college knows the people who han- 
dle your news and sends your news 
to these people as it is that the news 
be written in plain talk. 


So to come back to the campus, 
to be effective your college news 
bureau needs not only someone 
who can talk plain talk but some- 
one who has the personality and 
the time to make friends among 
newspaper folk. Then there must 
be an efficient organization, and a 
college usually obtains that which 
it budgets for. 


When we started a publicity de- 
partment at Illinois State Normal 
10 years ago, I had a desk in the 
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president’s outer office beside those 
of his secretary and alumni secre- 
tary who kept data on ISNU grad- 
uates. This was an ideal location 
so far as my getting acquainted 
with the president and the many 
visitors who lined his waiting room 
was concerned. But the university 
wasn’t getting its money’s worth 
out of me. You can’t share a tele- 
phone and entertain visitors and 
write effective news stories at the 
same time. The outcome was, how- 
ever, that our staff grew until we 
got in the president’s way. Then 
we inherited a remodeled class- 
room as our office and obtained 
space for files as well as private 
telephones. 


There’s another thing we budget 
for, and that’s a clipping bureau. 
I’ve heard publicity directors brag 
about how many mailing pieces or 
news stories they send out. Per- 
sonally we’re not interested in how 
many go out, we're interested in 
how many get used. Who _ uses 
them, and how they’re used. It’s 
the clipping bureau that helps us 
check up, and we just couldn’t 
operate without its services. If your 
college keeps any type of alumni 
files, incidentally, that clipping bu- 
reau service will pay for itself in 
furnishing data for those files. Its 
clippings will tell you everytime 
one of your alumni gets married, 
gets a new job, or dies. And what 
more does an alumni office want to 
know? 


The proper use of postage also is 
important in budgeting for pub- 
licity work. Frankly I don’t believe 
in sending out too much mimeo- 
graphed material at cheap postage 
rates. We use volumes of mimeo- 
graphed material for our home- 
town stories telling what our stu- 
dents do, but any newspaper will 
use them—they’re what’s called 
“sure-fire” publicity. However, such 
stories cannot be sent out at cheap 
postage rates because we mark the 
copies with red pencil for the edi- 
tors or personalize the stories with 
typewritten notes about the indi- 
vidual students. So it’s very, very 


seldom that we mimeograph just 
straight news stories, and when we 
do they usually go out with first- 
class postage. Furthermore we type 
original copies for the press asso- 
ciations and metropolitan papers. 
We use special delivery stamps, and 
we use airmail postage when it will 
help. We absolutely, positively do 
not try to save on postage by send- 
ing sports. stories along with 
straight news stories in the same 
envelopes. We think this cuts down 
the chances of both being used and 
is not a practical saving. And we'd 
rather not send anything out than 
to send it out wrong. For when an 
editor sees an ISNU envelope, we 
want him to open it and read 
what’s inside. It he’s disappointed 
too many times, we know he may 
not take the trouble to look inside 
after while. 


Collecting news on a college cam- 
pus calls for budgeting too—the 
budgeting of time. Actually there 
are so many different things any 
publicity office or news bureau can 
undertake that the budgeting of 
time is important. We work from 
a college calendar, and that helps. 
We don’t have a staff of reporters 
but place more importance on our 
clerical staff. The faculty members 
and the president and the depart- 
ment heads and the organization 
sponsors and the dean and the stu- 
dents help us by reporting news. 
The telephone helps. The faculty 
post office helps. We try not to be 
too modest but to let everyone 
know we handle the college news. 
Incidentally, being in a central lo- 
cation in the central administra- 
tion building helps too. I’ve visited 
some campuses where the news bu- 
reaus were buried alive and it took 
me any number of questions be- 
fore I could find them. If no one 
on campus knows where a news 
bureau is, how can it work effec- 
tively? 

Lastly, the more information a 
news bureau has on file in its own 
office, the better it can work. Some- 
one there needs to have a stock of 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Should Teachers 
Colleges Be State 


Colleges? 


WALTER H. RYLE 


President 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Dr. Ryle has been President of 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College since 1937. A native Mis- 
sourian, his interest in his native 
state is evidenced by the following 
books from his pen: Mrssourr; 
UNION OR SECESSION, THE GEO- 
GRAPHY OF MussourI, and ‘THE 
Story OF Missouri. 


The state teachers college is a 
historic institution. Its ancestor, the 
old normal school, had its birth in 
New England more than a century 
ago. The teachers college, however, 
had its origin and development in 
the Middle West shortly after the 
Civil War. Its founding fathers did 
not attempt to ape liberal arts col- 
leges or cut its pattern after any 
existing  educa- 
tional institution 
east of the Alle- 
ghanies. From its 
very beginning it 
was indigenous to 
the pioneer folks 
of the Mississippi 
Valley. Its devel- 
opment and dis- 
semination is far 
more than a mere historic incident 
in the life of a people. Its place in 
a democracy is unique. The pion- 
eers in the Middle West had a 
building instinct. For a decade 
after the clase of the Civil 
War many one-room rural school 
houses took form. A spirit of “uni- 
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versal education” was in the air. 
Parents of the children grew con- 
scious of the fact that the many 
schools needed more and _ better 
teachers. The idea of a school sup- 
ported by the state for the special 
purpose of educating teachers was 
readily received and_ enthusias- 
tically supported. Thus, the teach- 
ers college was conceived, born, 
and nurtured in the best democracy 
of the last century. It is sustained 
today by the same fundamental 
forces. It is not only near the heart 
of the democratic spirit of America, 
it is a part of that heart. As a 
people, we Americans have long 
believed that social and cultural 
progress of the social scene is con- 
ditioned upon the kind of educa- 
tion that is furnished all the chil- 
dren of all the people at the ex- 
pense of all the people. Believing 
this, we must also believe that 
properly educated teachers must 
be provided for the “people’s 
schools”. Because popular educa- 
tion is financed by the people it 
was long ago agreed that public 
school teachers should be adequate- 
ly educated at the expense of the 
state. For generations in America 
it has been generally accepted that 
it is the responsibility of the state 
to provide public schools in which 
the children of each generation 
shall be educated and also to pro- 
vide “state schools” in which teach- 
ers for these schools are to be edu- 


cated. What has happened in our 
country that would make it ad- 
visable to reject this fundamental 
thesis? Do we no longer need pro- 
fessionally educated teachers? 

It has already been suggested 
what the function of a teachers col- 
lege should be. You may ask why 
have a professional school for the 
education of teachers for the public 
schools? The ‘same question can be 
raised regarding medical schools, 
law schools, journalism schools, 
agricultural schools, theological 
schools, et cetera. If an educational 
institution has a right to exist it 
must have a major function to per- 
form. A professional school has a 
definite service, mission, or func- 
tion,—a central idea. The centra! 
purpose of a teachers college is to 
educate teachers. This has been its 
historic function and it must con- 
tinue to be its function, if it is to 
justly claim support of the state. 
Its chief mission and moral obliga- 
tion to the people is the education 
of teachers and administrators for 
the public schools from the kinder- 
garten through the senior high 
school, and probably through the 
public junior college. No greater 
mission has ever been given to an 
an educational institution than that 
entrusted to a teachers college. 
Also, no educational institution has 
been entrusted with a more diffi- 
cult professional task than that of 
a teachers college, expected to de- 
velop men and women teachers of 
keen mind, of strong character, 
along with a breadth and depth of 
understanding; moreover, the teach- 
ers college must organize a vast 
subject matter field for teaching 
purposes and run it through an 
educational transformer so that it 
can be adapted for teaching pur- 
poses in the various grades. This is 
truly a task far more difficult than 
that faced by other professional! 
colleges. Such a prodigious task 
cannot be accomplished except in 
professional schools organized for 
this professional service, and staffed 
by professionally minded people. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Should Teachers 
Colleses Be State 


Colleses? 


G. W. DIEMER 


President 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


President Diemer has only re- 
cently returned from Japan, where 
he spent six weeks in an intensive 
study of conditions there, stressing 
particularly educational aspects. 
President of Kansas City State 
Teachers College from 1923 to 1937, 
Mr. Diemer came from there to 
Warrensburg. In the term just past 
he was at the head of the accredit- 
ing committee of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 


Should Teachers Colleges Be 
State Colleges? My answer is 
“yes” provided that under- 
stand what is meant by state col- 
lege. In fact, if we have what I re- 
gard as a proper definition then 
most of the schools represented 
here are state colleges whatever 
the present names. I have in mind 
not a state University and not a 
college or University of mechanic 
arts and agricul- 
ture. I have in 
mind a_ regional 
state college that 
offers general edu- 
cation, pre-profes- 
sional and_ voca- 
tional programs in 
a number of fields 
and continues as 
a major function, 
the preparation of teachers. Such 
a college as I conceive it is a peo- 
ple’s institution that supplements 
and does not usurp the functions 
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of the state university with its pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. The 
development of the type of state 
college that I have in mind has been 
almost inevitable in most of our 
states during the present century. 
Such a development is justified only 
on the basis of social needs. In a 
number of states, the movement has 
gone forward not because the 
teachers colleges themselves pro- 
moted such a development but be- 
cause the people that these schools 
are serving expect the broader 
types of educational services from 
the normal schools and teachers 
colleges. I recall the statement 
made many years ago by Bruce R. 
Payne, President of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, “The 
normal schools started as _ folk 
schools and they have continued 
as such. They are closer to the peo- 
ple and meet more nearly the 
needs of the masses of the people 
than do any other schools of higher 
education in America.” Although 
the American Normal School start- 
ed more than a hundred years ago 
it is essentially a development since 
the Civil War and was absolutely 
necessary in the development of a 
program of universal education for 
all people. Following the Civil War, 
the common schools became uni- 
versal and the normal school was 
the means through which teachers 
were prepared for these common 
schools. Then came the develop- 


ment of the high school, secondary 
school enrollments doubling every 
ten years from 1890 to 1940, and 
the normal schools became teachers 
colleges to prepare teachers not 
alone for the common schools but 
for the universal program of sec- 
ondary education. Fairly early in 
the present century and accelerated 
by the First World War came the 
increased demand for education 
beyond the high school and the 
people of the lower and middle 
economic groups of the country be- 
gan looking to the nearby public 
colleges for educational opportuni- 
ties for their children. The public 
junior college, the state teachers 
colleges, and other state colleges 
and universities largely met this 
demand. Perhaps I can best illus- 
trate the development of a normal 
school into a state college by trac- 
ing briefly the developments in the 
school of which I am President and 
which this year celebrated its Dia- 
mond Jubilee. 


When in 1870 Normal No. 1 was 
established at Kirksville, Missouri, 
and Normal No. 2 at Warrensburg, 
they opened with strictly teach- 
er education functions in the 
winter and spring of 1871. Presi- 
dent Beard of Warransburg in 
the first catalog in 1871, stated, 
“The distinctive and predominant 
aim of this, as of every truly Nor- 
mal School, is to teach the science 
and art of teaching.” However, he 
added that it was necessary that 
the normal school “Sustain the 
highest standard of scholarship of 
all institutions of these times,” and 
then he argues the need of “ripe 
scholarship.” The Catalog of 1874 
criticizes the normal school as be- 
ing too narrow and technical and 
emphasizes the importance in teach- 
er education of “breadth of culture 
necessary to grapple with the com- 
plex problems of society.” Presi- 
dent Osborne in 1876 argues that 
the curriculum of the normal school 
should include “such other branches 
as are best calculated to lay the 
foundation for a broad and liberal 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Use of College 


Publications 


In Public Relations Program 


GEORGE H. HOLMES 


Director 
Bureau of Publications 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Mr. Holmes teaches classes in 
journalism at Iowa State Teachers 
College in addition to supervising 
the college news service, the stu- 
dent publications and all official 
publications including the alumni 
magazine. He is the author of a 
Journalism Workbook for High 
Schools, a monograph on “Stream- 
lining College Papers,” and several 
research articles on the “Teaching 
Methods in News Writing” and 
“Advisement of High School Pub- 
lications.” 


Surprising as it may seem, there 


- frequently exists a very real prob- 


lem in the question of how to use 
college publications, what to do 
with them, once they are printed. 
All too frequently, there is no 
definite plan for handling the pub- 
lications once they are ready for 
distribution. In the small, medium 
and large colleges 

alike one can find 

“eee instances where 
official publica- 
tions are mailed 
by a half dozen 
different _ offices, 
including the reg- 
istrar, the deans, 
the president’s 
office, extension 


| 
: 


service, and various heads of in- 
structional departments. 


In such a set-up the chances for 


duplication of mailings, misdirec- 
tion of publications and headaches 
with the local postoffices are amaz- 


i 


ng to behold. What’s more, the op- 


portunity for futilely “scattering the 
fire” of the promotional program 
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is something horrid to imagine. The 
lack of a carefully thought out and 
carefully followed program for 
production and distribution of col- 
lege publications will almost of a 
certainty result in a phenomenal 
waste of time, money and talent on 
the part of those who prepare the 
printed pieces. In times of paper 
scarcity and other printing difficul- 
ties such waste would seem to 
amount to moral if not criminal 
negligence. 

The solution to the problem of 
use of college publications in the 
public relations program really be- 
gins of course with the planning of 
each brochure. Like the author of 
a good book of fiction the college 
publication producer must clearly 
envision the ending before he be- 
gins his first chapter. College pub- 
lications should be produced on a 
planned program of issuance. They 
should not be issued on a hit or 
miss basis or whenever some de- 
partment head or administrator gets 
a “big idea.” Moreover, the pub- 
lication of picture books, catalogs, 
bulletins, leaflets and other promo- 
tional pieces should be based on 
the needs of a carefully planned 
overall public relations program 
for the entire college. 

This over-all program should be 
the concern of the president of the 
college, the director of public rela- 
tions and a committee composed ot 
all members of the administrative 
staff whose work may have im- 
portant public relations conse- 
quences. The institutional program 
should define the OBJECTIVES of 


the college public relations activi- 


ties, the AUDIENCES to which 
these objectives shall be addressed, 
the general MEDIA through which 
these audiences will be reached, 
and the METHODS of using the 


media. 


The publications program should 
then be geared to the objectives of 
this over-all public relations pro- 
gram. In planning the’ various 
printed pieces, the director should 
consider the activities for an entire 
year. In this way the publications 
can be closely integrated so that 
one publication can help promote 
the objectives of another. As ex- 
ample, a college engaged in a pro- 
gram to promote recruitment of 
students to train for elementary 
teaching might have a publications 
program which included printing 
of a leaflet and a bulletin board 
poster on elementary teaching work. 
In planning for the year’s program, 
the schedule of advertisements in 
the state teachers magazine might 
include two pieces on this same 
subject. The alumni magazine and 
the student newspaper might carry 
feature articles on the need for 
elementary teachers. Again, this 
program might be supported in the 
college catalog and in the summer 
bulletin. Thus, no one piece would 
carry all the load, but all would be 
doing their bit for the one particular 
objective. 


The publications schedule for the 
year should list the date for be- 
ginning production on each printed 
piece, the deadline for copy and 
pictures, the name of the publica- 
tion, and delivery date. Even with 
the most careful planning, there 
will be, of course, additional leaf- 
lets and brochures which will be 
added during the year. In general, 
however, such planning should 
cover the major pieces to be issued. 
This planned program enables the 
person responsible for publications 
to get things started earlier, to get 
out specifications for bids well in 
advance, thus to save money and 
to get things out more nearly on 
time. In these days of overloaded 
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printers and paper scarcity such a 
program is almost a “must.” 


THE USE OF PUBLICATIONS 


In the recruitment of new stu- 
dents, publications may often do a 
direct selling job, but frequently 
their greatest service is to back up 
personal contacts. Whether the col- 
lege officials realize it or not, they 
have hundreds of field men and 
women at work every day of the 
year. It is to these people that the 
prospective student turns for the 
advice that often determines his 
action. Frequently, the final selling 
job is done by some public school 
teacher, superintendent, principal, 
alumnus or student already en- 
rolled at the college. People who 
put out printed pieces for colleges 
often get so immersed in their 
pretty layouts and exciting copy 
and art that they completely forget 
this great army of field workers. 


THE SIX QUESTIONS 


All too many publications are 
prepared with only a vague general 
idea of what they are supposed to 
do or why they are being prepared 
in the first place. Each publication, 
of course, is produced to do more 
or less a specific job. One is ad- 
dressed to alumni, another to high 
school seniors, another perhaps to 
teachers and principals. It is of ut- 
most importance, therefore, to de- 
termine in advance just what each 
printed piece must do. 

For what help they may be, here 
are the six questions that every 
publication putter-outer should 
answer before he even thinks of 
putting pencil to paper. 

1. WHY is the publication be- 
ing produced? Make a detailed list 


f reasons. 


2. WHO will read the message? 
What are the audiences to whom 
you will speak. 

3. WHAT specifically is the 
message to be presented? Write it 
out in a few concise sentences, 


4. HOW will the message be 
presented? That is, what type of 
publication will be used. 
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5. WHEN should it be received 
by the reader? Timing is important. 

6. WHERE is it to be distribut- 
ed Through the mails? On cam- 
pus? By field men? 


DESIGNING THE PUBLICATION 


Having answered all of the above 
questions, the publications director 
is ready to design the printed piece, 
to make specifications and layouts, 
to order pictures, write copy, and 
select type. 

Every part of the publication 
should help tell the message and 
should be directed to the reader 
for whom it is intended. If ad- 
dressed to high school seniors, the 
copy should use language interest- 
ing and understandable to high 
school seniors. Pictures should be 
those that will make an impression 
in high school seniors, not photo- 
graphs that are pleasing to the 
college president alone. At ail 
times, one should keep in mind the 
message, the reader, and manner 
in which the publication will be 
distributed. The manner of dis- 
tribution, for instance, may involve 
very serious consequences if it is 
considered AFTER the thousands 
of copies come off the press. After 
the booklets are delivered to the 
college, it is no time to begin figur- 
ing what class postage will be used 
or what size envelopes may be ob- 
tained for the enclosures. It is 
mighty embarrassing to have thous- 
ands of leaflets produced only to 
find that standard envelopes will 
not carry them and that a special 
order must be made, thus some- 
times holding up the mailing for 
weeks and months. 


Making Specifications 

After answering the six ques- 
tions, the official planner is ready 
to begin making specifications. 

The audience analysis of the 
question, “To whom will the mes- 
sage be addressed,” will help tell 
the number of copies to specify. 
This is important in the days of 
paper shortage. The dark corners 
of many a college basement con- 
tain hundreds of unused publica- 


tions resulting from the failure to 
analyze the needs of the audience 
or lack of diligence in seeing that 
the printed pieces are mailed. 


The size of the publication can 
be decided on the basis of the mes- 
sage to be told. For example, can 
the story be told adequately in a 
small folder or will it take a bound 
leaflet or booklet? An audience 
analysis will tell whether it will be 
more economical to print thousands 
of small leaflets or a more limited 
but ambitious edition addressed to 
a select mailing list. The director of 
publications should keep in mind 
the mailing problem. How much 
will the finished piece weigh? Can 
it be mailed under the second class 
rates of the college bulletin series 
or will it need to go third class 
printed matter? Is the page size 
such as will make the desired im- 
pression, cut economically from 
standard paper sheets, fit the con- 
ditions under which the publication 


will be handled and used? 


Typography 

The style and size of textual type 
and headings must be geared to the 
message presented. For example, 
one should not use angular serifed 
headings, such as Stymie or Mem- 
phis, for a women’s dormitory book- 
let, when these particular types 
are really best adapted to the ad- 
vertisement of steel girders, plumb- 
ing, and heavy industry. In the 
matter of typography and layout it 
is especially important to remem- 
ber that mere prettiness is not 
enough, The typography and de- 
sign of each page should be pointed 
to one goal, the teiling of the mes- 
sage. Frequently, the typography 
may make the reader say “oh” and 
“ah,” but it will be so smart look- 
ing that the message is lost in a 
glaze of typographical symmetry. 


Paper Stock 

Is the story to be told chiefly in 
text and with impressiveness? Then 
beautiful antique book, eggshell, 
etc., are the papers called for. For 
pictures, and for crisp clear notes, 
specify high grade enamel. In se- 
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lecting paper it is important to con- 
sider the matter of weight or thick- 
ness of the stock as well as the tex- 
ture or finish. The important thing 
is to provide the right atmosphere 
for getting the message across to 
the reader. Too often small pieces 
are printed on thin lightweight pa- 
per which gives the impression of 
flimsiness, when the mere specifi- 
cation of a heavier weight stock 
would have made the publications 
impressive. 
Ink 

Many an otherwise good publi- 
cation is spoiled by too little at- 
tention to the right kind of ink. 
This is especially true when color 
is indicated. Colors supplied in 
printers’ ink color sample books do 
not always come out the same hue 
when printed on the stock which 
has been selected. The problem 
here is the matter of the chemical 
effect of a particular ink on a par- 
ticular type of paper. Insist on see- 
ing a color proof on the paper stock 
which is to be used in the produc- 
tion of the booklet. In selecting 
color, one should go back to con- 
sider “the six questions” and de- 
cide what color will appeal to the 
specific audience and at the same 
time will best present the message. 
Color should be selected with great 
care, especially when used for tex- 
tual material It is best to use dark- 
er inks for reading matter since the 
lighter hues are often difficult to 
read. The rule here is, “Don’t be 
flashy. Be colorful.” Choose a color 
that fits the mood. Don’t use red 
for a winter scene. Instead, use a 
cold-toned ink, such as midnight 
blue. Don’t use green for an au- 
tumn scene. Instead use an autumn 
brown or a rich orange. 


Making Layouts, Pictures and 
Copy 


Every page layout, picture, head- 
ing, in fact every last sentence, 
must point to the idea behind the 
booklet. Pretty pictures, clever 
copy, arty page design just aren’t 
enough. They must tell a story. 
Point to the attitude or action 
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which you desire from the reader. 
The page lapout must HELP drive 
home the idea, not get in the way 
of it. Simplicity is the secret of 
success in arrangement of pictures 
and type. The frantic effort to be 
“different” may easily lead to a 
series of pages that call attention to 
themselves instead of to the ideas 
you are trying to get across. To 
steal a phrase from the technique 
of good football, don’t allow the 
textual message to be “sucked out 
of position” by the appeal of a de- 
ceptive notion of artiness. Put the 
text and pictures in a_ position 
where together they will pack 
plenty of punch. 


Action Facilitators 

It should be a hard and fast rule 
(almost) never to send out a mail- 
ing piece without providing for 
some sort of reply and more or less 
positive ACTION on the part of 
the reader. To do less is to cast 
bread upon distant waters and hope 
that some kind wind of chance will 
bring it back to you as cake! 

LETTERS. At the Iowa State 
Teachers College, we always try to 
send a letter along with each pub- 
lication. A letter, even if mimeo- 
graphed, helps personalize the mes- 
sage. This includes such mailings 
as the college catalogs, picture 
books, folders, especially those sent 
to school teachers and officials, the 
Old Gold, student yearbook, and 
copies of the student newspaper. 
We mail out copies of the student 
yearbook to one hundred selected 
high schools, addressing the books 
to the principal and sending along 
a letter suggesting that the book be 
placed in the high school library. 
In the spring we mail out regular 
weekly copies of the student news- 
paper to the same high schoo] mail- 
ing list. 


Using the Publications 


While the publication editor is 
busy with one hand making layouts 
and writing copy, he reaches out 
with the other hand and starts 
building a mailing list. This, of 
course, is based upon the audience 


more or less accurate estimate of 
how many “who’s” there are. 

The mailing lists cover such au- 
diences as high school seniors, sup- 
erintendents and principals, alumni 
of the college teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, non-teaching alumni, 
boys’ and girls’ advisers in high 
schools, town libraries, elementary 
principals and local businessmen 
and prominent public officials. We 
consider these mailing lists the most 
important part of the whole project 
of promotion through publications. 
analysis sheet which tells who is to 
receive the message and gives a 
The whole business of preparing 
college publications falls down if 
the mailing pieces do not eventually 
get into the hands of the people for 
whom they were designed. We try 
to mail out one copy of practically 
every printed piece going off-cam- 
pus to every principal and superin- 
tendent in the state. It is our ex- 
perience that these people have 
great influence in helping students 
make a choice of the right college. 
Our whole program of securing 
names of prospective students is 
designed to narrow down the mail- 
ing list to the most likely prospects. 
When direct requests for informa- 
tion are received, we try to avoid 
the all-too prevalent practice of 
sending a catalog and a picture 
book and referring to page so-and- 
SO. 

Before the mailing program was 
carefully set up, we discovered at 
least one instance where a _ high 
school senior had written to the 
college five times, asking a different 
question each time, and received 
five copies of the college catalog. 
In all letters addressed to prospec- 
tive students we try to observe 
three rules: (1) Be friendly, (2) 
Be brief, and (3) Give specific an- 


swers, Don’t refer merely to pages 


in the catalog. 


Evaluation 

The publication of a year’s pro- 
gram carefully worked out and 
mimeographed will give the presi- 
dent of the college as well as the 
director of publications a_ better 
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picture of what is being done with 
the money spent. The person re- 
sponsible for publications will have 
a chance to direct the program in- 
stead of serving merely as a print- 
ing order-taker and a getter-outer. 
It is simply good management to 
keep the president informed as to 
what you are doing. It’s a good idea, 
for instance, to line up all the pub- 
lications in a row on his desk and 
see what a long line they make. 
The idea is not to tell him how 
good you are but to keep him 
posted on what goes on so he will 
be better prepared to evaluate 
your requests for personnel, equip- 
ment, and supplies. 

It’s amazing what a college pres- 
ident frequently DOESN’T know 
about what goes on in the various 
departments of his college. I had 
one college president tell me that 
his college had no publicity de- 
partment—just like that—when as 
a matter of fact his particular uni- 
versity has one of the best publici- 
ty set-ups in the midwest. THAT 
did it for me! I quit right then and 
there a long standing attempt to 
be diffident and modest about tell- 
ing the boss what I did. I don’t 
pester him. I don’t keep running 
to him to show him every little 
leaflet I get out, but with devilish 
regularity I hit him at least two or 
three times a year with a broadside 
of brochures. 


In evaluating the results of the 
promotional program, we make a 
check each summer and fall of the 
student directory, checking off the 
names of all students with whom 
we have had advance contacts 
through the mailing of literature 
and letters. When this program is 
completed, it shows the source of 
the names of every student con- 
tacted, thus giving us some evalua- 
tion of the various types of ap- 
proach. We are very careful not to 
claim that students enrolled as a 
direct result of our efforts when 
the year’s report is completed in 
the fall. The president always looks 
over the reports intently, then looks 
up at the director of publications, 
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and says, “Well, do you think the 
program helped recruit students 
for the teaching profession?’ The 
director of publications looks him 
straight in the eye, smiles and says, 
“Well, the students are here. It 
didn’t make them stay away.” 


BROWN 


(Continued from Page 3) 
wise to be so occupied with griping 
about its faults, real or alleged, 
that we overlook the patent fact 
that its operation brought to light 
vast thousands who are socially 
pre-adolescent and morally imma- 
ture. How to beat the game, how 
to get what you want in spite of 
everything and everybody, the Me 
Too, Me First attitudes are alarm- 
ing symptoms, symptoms which 
should give us some wakeful mo- 
ments. They are symptoms too deep 
to be reached by any number of 
thick steaks. Altogether, it is evi- 
dent that much needs to be done 
before. our citizens will know how 
to live together on the basis of fair 
play and the greatest good of the 
largest number. 

6. Then there is the persistent 
problem of housing. Long before the 
GI’s came home to intensify the 
seriousness of the problem, hous- 
ing was an acute unsolved domestic 
problem. It will require straight 
and hard thinking to get enough 
housing, especially for those who 
can afford only low-cost homes. 
We are told that the lower fifth 
in income can not afford houses of 
the projected types. What comfort 
to these sturdy Americans, and 
many others, to see wonderful pic- 
tures of more wonderful houses 
which they can never own? To 
what avail all our engineering 
know-how if we cannot provide, 
even to those in the lower income 
brackets, the homes that will make 
them feel that they really belong 
to our country? Surely this prob- 
lem needs consideration, not only 
by adults, but by secondary and 
college students, since it will prob- 
ably continue to be a persisting but 
changing problem. 


7. The understanding and con- 
sequent control of economic storms 
such as inflation, depression and 
unemployment need to be given a 
high priority in our schools. That 
there are simple schoolbook an- 
swers is not at all suggested. But 
we do insist that to permit these 
matters to destroy not only happi- 
ness but life itself is an admission 
of something approaching economic 
stupidity. Consider the typical citi- 
zen today. He cringes at the thought 
of what is almost certainly the 
Great Bust, wendering not if it is 
coming, but only when. Do we have 
to regard these things as in a cate- 
gory with typhoons and rock slides 
in the mountains—unfortunate, de- 
structive, but not within our con- 
trol, Why not try a more positive 
attitude? Why not let some fresh 
ozone into somewhat musty eco- 
nomic concepts, and see if they 
won't work better. Our grandchil- 
dren, studying the Great Depression 
of 1948 (which we are doing little 
to avoid), and trying to think 
charitably of us will probably say: 
“Surely there must have been some 
sort of cosmic interference, like sun 
spots, which jammed the thinking 
of our grandads. Certainly they 
were not so plain dumb that they 
let it happen again.” Even if our 
generation has not been sufficiently 
open-minded and _ resourceful! to 
head off economic cataclysms, per- 
haps if we expose our children to 
the best we know, including some 
invigorating new ideas, they may 
be able, in their own day, to avert 
disasters which seemed to have 
been too much for us in our day. 


8. The problem of how to ob- 
tain a better understanding and re- 
lationship between national, cul- 
tural, and religious groups—The 
tensions involved, almost totally un- 
necessary, cause not only great 
human distress, but are a distinct 
threat to the oneness of the nation. 
Fortunately, a few groups are 
working energetically and _ intelli- 
gently on these problems. However, 
the average citizen has not yet been 
reached by these influences, and 
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the average school child is still 
pulled and driven by false ideas 
and ugly emotions in his relations 
with many cultural and religious 
groups. Let us, without delay, take 
the sharp edge off these problems 
with liberal applications of tolerance 
and understanding. 

9. May we lump together, with 
hardly more than mention, several 
other unsolved matters of great 
moment: (a) the turbulent prob- 
lems of labor and management, and 
(b) the vast problems of the best 
utilization, considering the enrich- 
ment of human life, of our natural 
resources and water power. 

May we, before going ahead, re- 
fer back to one of our theme songs. 
We don’t have much time; we'll 
have to hurry. Our social thinking, 
our social engineering, our science 
of human relationships, many lead- 
ers tell us, is horse and buggy with 
respect to our scientific progress. 
Do we have what it takes to re- 
think our social problems, to dis- 
card much rubbish, and attain a 
creditable adjustment of our social 
and educational thinking to this 
new age? That is the $18 question. 

B. Post-War Problems — In ad- 
dition to the problems above under 
A, there are a number of readjust- 
ments which have their roots in 
the recent war and in difficulties of 
securing an enduring peace. 


1. Let us refer first to the prob- 
lems of securing the peace. These 
problems are so colossal, so in- 
tricate, that the mere contempla- 
tion of them floors many of us. 
While of course we cannot give 
training to those who are actu- 
ally making the peace, we can 
help our youth to obtain those 
understandings and attitudes 
without which no peace arrange- 
ment can be workable or perma- 
nent. In addition there must be 
a thorough understanding of the 
agencies which are trying to 
make and keep the peace. We re- 
fer to organizations such as U.N., 


UNESCO, and UNRRA. 


2. The vast possibilities of atom- 
ic energy create for all of us. 
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When the scientist comes out of 
his laboratory with a new dis- 
covery in this area, that is the 
cue for the social scientists to go 
into a huddle to see what can 
be done about the social manage- 
ment and social outcomes of the 
discovery. Let us now notice two 
fairly obvious sub-problems. 


a. In view of the breath-taking 
destructive possibilities of nu- 
clear fission, what sort of con- 
trol should be set up to pre- 
vent what might be the literal 
destruction of our planet? This 
is not something be 
shrugged off, nor to be post- 
poned indefinitely, nor to be 
settled alone by professional! 
diplomats. 


b. The fantastic possibilities of 
the civilian uses of atomic 


energy leave us almost groggy. 


Many of the problems which 
will develop as we use this 
magical power, no one can 
foresee. However, a few can 
be seen in rather clear outline 
at present. Almost certainly 
there will be the problem of 
preventing monopolistic con- 
trol of such matters as produc- 
ing machinery for energy 
plants, together with the con- 
trol of the manufacture and 
distribution of energy. Then 
there will be the problem of 
preventing undue strains and 
dislocations, in our own coun- 
try, as our industrial organi- 
zation adapts itself to new 
plants and new products from 
those plants. Similarly, on the 
global scale, we shall have the 
problem of readjusting to a 
rapidly changing industrial pic- 
ture. Many weak nations, gain- 
ing a new source of power, 
will blossom out in astounding 
ways as they acquire the very 
thing whose lack kept them 
weak. Power, we have reason 
to believe, will be a great 
equalizing force. If so, can we 
do the necessary adjusting to 
work out the most fair and 
efficient world-economy of pro- 


duction and distribution? It is 
an examination that we had 
better not flunk. 


Conclusion 


We have tried to indicate in the 
foregoing some of the places where 
our educational and social thinking 
are SNAFU, or at least inadequate. 
A great deal needs to be done to 
modernize our educational services; 
but the serious effort, we believe, 
is very much worthwhile, since by 
so doing we can influence the fu- 
ture. Thus, we have tried to sup- 
port our first two theme songs. But 
we now find the third one ringing 
in our ears, saying, “Better hurry; 
Time is_ short.’"—When we 
start? 


WICHERS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


devotes his entire time to sports 
and athletic events. Institutional 
stories, biographical materials, 
copy for the News Magazine 
and information for the local 
Press and Radio originate in this 
office. Some attempt is made to 
supervise the work of campus 
student reporters. 


D. The Editor of the News Maga- 
zine — A quarterly magazine is 
published by an editorial com- 
mittee headed by the Director 
of the Graduate School and 
Summer Session. 


E. Faculty Standing Committees— 


I. The Faculty Committee on 
Adult Education and Leis- 
ure Time Activities — This 
committee promotes commun- 
ity programs of adult educa- 
tion by presentations of certain 
features, lectures, and forums. 
An important function is to 
promote the worthy use of leis- 
ure time on the Campus and 
in the immediate community. 
One of the outstanding pieces 
of work of this committee is 
the Western Michigan Radio 
Forums offered in cooperation 
with the local Broadcasting 
Station. Seventeen weekly pro- 
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grams were offered during the 
last season, 

Il. The Consultative and Field 
Service Committee — The pur- 
poce of this committee is to 
develop cordial cooperative re- 
lationships with public and 
private school personnel and 
other agencies interested in 
education. It makes available 
the services of the various 
campus clinics and the educa- 
tional service library to groups 
or individuals asking for this 
service. Last year the service 
of the Psycho-Education Clinic 
was used by 1092 people 
throughout the State in addi- 
tion to students enrolled on the 
campus. Similar service is of- 
fered by the Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinics. 

The In-Service Teacher Educa- 
tion program of the committee 
is extensive. 

III .Public Relations Committee 
— This committee provides 
programs of all sorts upon re- 
quest for banquets, school as- 
semblies, Womans Clubs, 
Church groups, teacher groups, 
etc. Last year the committee 
provided more than five hun- 
dred programs in nearly every 
part of the State. 

F. Faculty Council Public Rela- 
tions Committee — This com- 
mittee works with the Vice 
President with a definite object 
of creating a public opinion 
favorable for legislation for an 
enlarged budget for personal 
services. Its contacts would 
mainly be with the Michigan 
Education Association, the State 
Board of Education and other 
governmental agencies. 


G. The Vice President — As a 
public relations officer, his duties 
may be defined as follows: 

1. In the absence of the President 
he is chief liaison officer be- 
tween the College and the 
public. 

2. He acts as liaison officer be- 
tween the College and accredit- 
ing agencies. 
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3. He carries out special assign- 
ments in connection with offi- 
cial relations between the Col- 
lege and city and State gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

4. Upon request of the President, 
represents the College at civic, 


religious and educational func-- 


tions. 

5. Is Chairman of our Faculty 
Committee on Public Relations 
and thus heads the Speaking 
Bureau. Requests for speakers 
and programs are handled in 
his office. There is a_ steady 
attempt to make a well bal- 
anced program as to areas 
served, faculty members used 
and nature of programs. All 
participants in the program file 
a report with him. 

6. Coordinating all the agencies 
used through committee mem- 
bership and formal and infor- 
mal conferences. 


7. He attempts to make the fac- 
ulty publicity conscious by 
urging them to participate in 
public programs and by re- 
porting their activities, on 
campus and off campus, that 
would be of special interest to 
the public. 


8. Makes a constant study of the 
long range program of public 
relations, the immediate prob- 
lems, the area to be served, 
the media to be used and goals 
to be reached. 


Although the machinery seems 
somewhat complex, it has proven 
to be rather effective. It is mani- 
festly impossible to eliminate all 
existing agencies and start with a 
clean slate. It seemed much wiser 
to retain the machinery and at- 
tempt to coordinate in the interest 
of a better public relations pro- 
gram. Supervision is most demo- 
cratic and a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion exists. All cooperating person- 
nel and committees receive full 
credit for their activities and their 
work is included in the report to 
the President. Every effort is made 
to stimulate them to original and 
independent action. Publicity cen- 


sorship is not attempted but there 
is a constant awareness on the part 
of all participants of the broad 
ends of publicity to be sought. We 
have the feeling that the program 
will result in increased public un- 
derstanding and increasing use of 
the services which the College has 
to offer. | 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
College ever since I have known 
the place. From the beginning, the 
administration invited the alumni 
secretary to committee membership 
in public relations including re- 
cruitment and placement, school 
visitation and in-service education, 
leisure time activities and adult 
educaton, radio presentations and 
off-campus appointments before 
luncheon clubs, community groups, 
and public school assemblies. 

We have enumerated some basic 
ideas and duties and responsibili- 
ties have been listed; it now re- 
mains to observe as much of the 
application of them as is possible. 
Western Michigan College gradu- 
ates are not unlike your alumni or 
those of most other colleges. Among 
them are homemakers, who are un- 
doubtedly the greatest number. 
There are school superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, special and 
classroom teachers, county super- 
intendents, and some employees in 
departments of public instruction. 
There are business and profession- 
al women, nurses, doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, and engineers. There are 
prosecuting attorneys and other 
public officials including legislators. 
I know of at least one university 
president, and of course there are 
many college professors. They sub- 
scribe to the magazine, give to the 
loyalty fund, and some have life 
memberships in the alumni asso- 
ciation. They support scholarships, 
send their own sons and daughters 
to the college, and give money for 
special purposes. What they do is 
indicative of the number of contacts 
they have with the campus. How 
true is the Basic Idea No. 8 which 
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says, “interest in and respect for 
organization are most derirable 
qualities which have to be cultivat- 
ed.” Frankly, we are doing every- 
thing we can to cultivate respect 
for organization. 


The key to happiness for the 
alumni of any college is truly re- 
flected in Basic Idea No. 10: 
“Something To Do” is the secret 
of success in any association or or- 
‘ganization. Youth as well as age 
wants to do things. It is the business 
of the Alumni Secretary to suggest, 
promote, and develop a program 
for organization. Of course, at 
Western, we are happy that the 
Mayor of Kalamazoo was once a 
student on-campus. A chance was 
then for the campus to have influ- 
ence in city government. It is 
significant to us that a member of 
the State Board of Education is a 
Western graduate, but it is also 
true that every graduate must be 
included in creative planning for 
the cause of education. In this city 
of Chicago is a homemaker of the 
Class of 1923. She is the mother of 
two small boys, nevertheless, she 
finds time to collaborate with her 
husband in writing. 

“Exploring Your Community” is 
their most recent text-book. Inci- 
dently, it was this woman’s hus- 
band, a faculty member at this 
university, who was awarded a 
$1,000 check this past year for ex- 
cellence in teaching. I like to think 
she made a contribution to his effi- 
ciency and rightly shares the award. 
About a week ago when I was in 
Detroit, I had time to go to the 
children’s section of the book de- 
partment of the Hunson Store. I 
inquired about a little book, titled, 
“The Engine That Lost Its Whistle’, 
written by an alumna of the Class 
of 1939. I was informed that the 
supply was exhausted, that it was 
on-order and was hard to keep in 
stock because of its popularity. The 
author is a Niles, Michigan girl now 
living in New York City. Is there 
anybody who can question her con- 
tribution to the happiness of little 
children? Here in Chicago, in New 
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York, and everywhere, college 
graduates are serving—we shall 
probably never know how many. 
They, now numbering more than 
7,000,000 alumni of the colleges and 
universities of the United States, 
are privileged to represent the 
standards of your college and mine. 

Finally, I do not mean to evade 
the hardest question of all, namely: 
How can a college attain the maxi- 
mum results in alumni endeavor 
with the minimum expenditure? I 
think the answer is in Basic Idea 
No. 4. “Colleges grow through the 
creative power of the imagination 
and the persistent influence of col- 
lege sentiment and tradition.” The 
alumni are involved in all of this. 
It seems to me that the answer is 
apparent only in a long look. My 
own way of obtaining a long look 
has been to present annual reports 
in the form of a diary. The 19th 
volume is now being written in the 
office of the Alumni Secretary at 
Western Michigan College. Hastily, 
it says that today I am in Chicago. 
A week ago today the alumni office 
was working on Homecoming mail 
and preparing for field work in 
Grand Rapids and Detroit. 

A month ago today the Alumni 
Secretary worked all day on the 
Fees Committee during the heaviest 
enrollment Western has ever had. 
This committee was housed in a 
new Union building less than a 
decade old. More than 700 of the 
students paying fees that day came 
to live in men and women’s dormi- 
tories which did not exist until 
very recently. 


A year ago today was spent in 
writing magazine copy. (The maga- 
zine dates back to 1938 only). A 
Homecoming Committee was at- 
tended at 3 P. M. After that, I drove 
390 miles to meet an extension class 
from 7 to 9 o'clock in the evening. 

Five years ago today, I was at 
the Rotary Club for lunch. The day 
was spent working on posters, and 
banquet program. 


Ten years ago today, I was in 
Dowagiac, Niles, Three Oaks, and 
Three Rivers. The occasion was 


school visitation. We didn’t have 
too many students enrolled those 


days, and I remember mothers 
would say, ““We want our daughters 
to live in dormitories.’”’ Western 
had none then. 

October 22, a decade and a half 
ago, I requisitioned 9,000 printed 
letters and secured as many envel- 
opes in which to insert the pre- 
pared copy. There is also a note to 
the effect that I paid my Chamber 
of Commerce membership dues. I 
am surprised that I had money 
enough to do it. Somebody may 
say, “Just another day’s work.” 
True, but my thought is that there 
are 6570 days involved in 18 years 
of day-to-day reference, and that 
is the way to look at minimums and 
maximums in this business. 

It might be too revealing to go 
beyond this date of 15 years and 
more, and my time here with the 
subject, “The Program of Alumni 
Relations at Western Michigan Col- 
lege” is more than taken. Good that 
it is, because methinks I hear you 
say, “It begins to sound like an 
autobiography.” 


HALL 

(Continued from Page 9) 
knowledge about the history of the 
college. But everyone in the office 
needs to know how the college 
functions—what its main depart- 
ments are, who’re on the faculty, 
and as much about the students 
and organizations as possible. We’re 
particularly proud of the informa- 
tion we have on hand from our 
students. A student who registers 
at ISNU, a senior who graduates 
from ISNU, a senior who receives 
a job through the help of ISNU— 
all fill out cards for our office. This 
pays dividends and saves time. 

I haven’t talked about office 
equipment, or pictures and mats 
and cuts; I haven’t talked about 
the training and experience of the 
office staff. I haven’t talked about 
the way the news department 
should dovetail into the public re- 
lations and administrative work of 
the college. I haven’t talked about 
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budgets in dollars and cents. Then 
there are such technical points as 
deadlines that should be discussed. 
Has a college the right to suppress 
news? What shall we do when an 
undesirable story breaks? These 
and other questions must be put 
aside unless someone wants to 
bring them up in the open discus- 
sion to follow. 

I hope no one draws the idea from 
these comments I have made that 
I think any publicity department 
or news bureau can give a college 
something it doesn’t have. In the 
last analysis what an effective news 
bureau can give the college de- 
pends largely upon what adminis- 
trators give the news bureau. Its 
success is everyone’s success. If it 
can help develop a happy student 
body, a cooperative faculty, an ap- 
preciative group of parents, respon- 
sive alumni, an open-minded gov- 
erning board, a generous legisla- 
ture, a helpful governor, and a 
general public that knows what 
the college stands for—then I take 
it everyone will be happy. College 
public relations has become a pro- 
fession. To realize this, one has 
only to read books on the subject 
by such people as Emerson Reck of 
Colgate, Stewart Harral of Okla- 
homa, Benjamin Fine of THE NEW 
YORK TIMES. But in the final 
analysis, the success of the pro- 
fession depends upon the support 
and cooperation of the college ad- 
ministration. 


RYLE 
(Continued from Page 10) 

The difficulty of their task is no 
convincing argument for abandon- 
ing these schools and converting 
them into state colleges dedicated 
to a program of general education. 

Nevertheless, at the present time 
in certain educational circles a 
persistent campaign is being waged 
to convert teachers colleges into 
state colleges devoted to a program 
of general education. It is signifi- 
cant that this campaign finds its 
motivation chiefly among educa- 
tional administrators and does not 
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spring from the initiative of the 
people themselves. The present 
situation would lead a casual ob- 
server to believe that the day of the 
teachers college is fast passing. 
Many will pass. That may be for- 
tunate in many respects. There will 
be some, however, that will remain 
devoted to their professional func- 
tion and these will continue to be 
in name and in reality a teacher 
education institution. These  col- 
leges will expand, grow stronger, 
and exert a greater influence in the 
American educational picture than 
anything that has occurred in the 


_past history of teacher education 


institutions. Teacher education in- 
stitutions are fundamental to the 
public schools of America. Amer- 
icans have an abiding faith in and 
a sincere devotion to their public 
schools. They will not allow that 
part of their public school system 
to pass which is devoted to the 
preparation of teachers. I repeat, 
some teachers colleges will survive. 
Those colleges that desire to remain 
teachers colleges in every sense of 
the word must, however, reorganize 
their teacher education program to 
meet the ever developing educa- 
tional program of the public 
schools. 


What should be the program of a 
teachers college? This should be the 
chief concern of those conducting 
the affairs of teacher education in- 
stitutions instead of planning and 
scheming to convert them into col- 
leges of general education. If a 
teachers college is to remain in the 
forefront of teacher education it 
must acknowledge that a four-year 
program for professionally educat- 
ing teachers is an old model, out- 
moded and should be discarded for 
a new one. A four-year program 
for the preparation of teachers is 
as outmoded today as a three-year 
program was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The curriculum of a 
teachers college in the tomorrow 
should envision a five-year pro- 
gram, of which two years should be 
of broad and enriched general edu- 
cation followed by three years of 


specialized professional education; 
all of which should be integrated 
into a unified program of teacher 
education. 


The first two years of the five- 
year program should be largely de- 
voted to general education or pre- 
professional work for the teaching 
profession. During these two years 
the prospective teacher should se- 
cure a breadth of understanding 
and a maturity of judgment that 
comes to one who has lived vicar- 
iously through the centuries of 
man’s recorded experiences. This 
maturity of judgment will tend to 
liberate a person from uncritical 
submission to the suggestions of 
other people as well as from his 
own ill-founded ideas and wishes. 
Such a program will enable teach- 
ers in understanding other people’s 
modes of thinking, their modes of 
living, and conception of values. 
It is very easy for one to become 
so enmeshed in details that he loses 
sight of the broad inter-relation- 
ships and the deeper understanding 
of the general scheme of the unity 
of thought. These two years should 
also give the prospective teacher a 
broad cultural background that is 
so essential to a great teacher. A 
program of general education or 
pre-professional work for the teach- 
ing profession should be taught by 
a professionally minded faculty 
with an eye constantly on the cen- 
tral problem of educating people 
for the teaching profession. The 
problems growing out of a general 
education program for preparing 
one for the teaching profession are 
sufficient to challenge the faculties 
of a teachers college. 


The last three years of a five- 
year program of teacher education 
should be devoted to professional 
work which should include at 
least four things: First, the pros- 
pective young teacher should spe- 
cialize in some discipline of the 
academic or applied fields augment- 
ed by one or more minors in re- 
lated fields. A teacher must not 
only have a breadth and depth of 
understanding to the extent of be- 
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ing able to make his way around 
in the discipline in which he teach- 
es, but he must also know how to 
effectively present it to the learner. 
This part of the teacher’s program 
should be thorough and based upon 
genuine scholarship, for scholastic 
training is basic to the professional 
education of a teacher. In the two 
years of general education the 
prospective teacher secures a 


breadth of understanding but in the . 


three years of professional educa- 
tion he secures a depth of under- 
standing in some academic or ap- 
plied field. Second, only by know- 
ing the best teaching techniques 
can a teacher hope to be a success- 
ful practitioner in the teaching pro- 
fession. The professional courses 
cannot be substituted for the aca- 
demic or applied fields but neither 
can these fields be substituted for 
the professional courses; both are 
an integral part of a teacher’s edu- 
cation. Those who wish to teach 
should have professional training 
so that they may know the prin- 
ciples of learning, methods of pre- 
senting subject matter, the philos- 
ophy of education in a democracy, 
and sound principles of educational 
organization and administration. It 
is highly important that there be a 
close working cooperation of the 
academic or applied fields with the 
professional fields to the end that 
the two may be integrated into a 
common program. Third, an essen- 
tial requirement for the education 
of a teacher is a period of intern- 
ship where the prospective teacher 
can observe master teachers at 


- work, and at the same time become 


a participant in the teaching pro- 
cess. There should be a close coor- 
dination of a student’s work in his 
major and professional fields with 
his internship experiences. The 
period of preparation of a person 
for the teaching profession in a 
laboratory school should occupy a 
position as significant as the intern- 
ship in a hospital during the edu- 
cation of a physician, or the ex- 


periences in a moot court in pre- 
paring one for the legal profession. 
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Laboratory schools should be the 
heart of our teacher education pro- 
gram. Fourth, each _ prospective 
teacher before completing the five- 
year program should take a com- 
prehensive philosophical course. 
Such course should be given during 
the last quarter or semester of the 
fifth-year work preparatory for the 
teaching profession. The heart of 
this course should be a synthesis 
of the student’s educational experi- 
ences in preparing for the teaching 
profession. Such a course would 
attempt to give him a sense of the 
unity of thought which is so essen- 
tial if a teacher is not to become 
lost in the turbulent storms of the 
contemporary world, 


How should the educational pro- 
gram of a teachers college be im- 
plemented? The answer to this 
question sets forth clearly the dif- 
ference between the internal phil- 
osophy and organization of a 
teachers college from that of a col- 
lege interested in a general educa- 
tion program. The first essential in 
implementing a program for teach- 
er education is a_ professionally 
educated and a professionally mind- 
ed teaching staff. The members of 
the staff should be outstanding, 
possessing broad and _ intensive 
scholarship, having an interest in, 
an acquaintance with, and an un- 
derstanding of the problems and 
the tremendous significance of the 
American public school system, 
and possessing a heartfelt interest 
in the professional preparation of 
men and women for these schools. 
It is most difficult to secure pro- 
fessionally minded people for a 
teachers college staff, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the most trying prob- 
lems of an administrator to main- 
tain that attitude on the part of the 
staff members under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. It does not 
seem reasonable to expect this pro- 
fessional attitude to be maintained 
when the college devotes its energy 
to several types of educational 
programs. I insist that a_ great 
teachers college faculty is one 
possessing a professional attitude 


toward its task—the educating of 
teachers. The second essential in 
implementing a program of teacher 
education is the professionalization 
of subject matter. This means that 
the teachers should be interested 
in presenting subject matter from 
the viewpoint of what a prospective 
teacher is going to do with it rather 
than in presenting the subject mat- 
ter for its sake. This is purposeful 
teaching. That is the basic nature 
of the educational program for any 
of the professions. A teachers col- 
lege professionalizes its subject 
matter because it is primarily in- 
terested in educating the prospec- 
tive teacher how to teach and what 
to teach boys and girls. This can- 
not be done in an educational in- 
stitution primarily interested in a 
general education program, for the 
professionalization of subject mat- 
ter belongs to a professional school 
dedicated to the task of educating 
for a specific profession. A_ pro- 
fessional minded faculty of a teach- 
ers college attempts to adapt the 
educational program to the _ pros- 
pective teacher. Finally, a teachers 
college faculty should feel great 
pride in the profession of teaching, 
believe that it is the greatest of 
the arts, and have an abiding inter- 
est in developing practitioners of 
this art. 


Teachers college administrators 
and faculties should weigh all fac- 
tors carefully before trying to con- 
vert their institutions into some- 
thing different from what the peo- 
ple originally intended. The cam- 
paign to change teachers colleges 
into state colleges offering a gen- 


eral education program springs not 


from the people but from those who 
labor in these institutions. Is it be- 
cause they are ashamed of their 
task? Is it because they fail to 
realize the bigness of their task? 
Do they fail to understand the 
challenge? There is something 
wrong. The teachers colleges have 
a tremendous task to perform in 
the next quarter of a century. They 
have been commissioned by the 
people to educate teachers for 
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their children. Some of them at 
least should remain true to this 
great commission. No greater re- 
sponsibility has ever been placed 
upon any type of professional school 
than that which now confronts 
teacher education institutions. Will 
they fail the people who support 
them? Let us hope that there are 
some who will hold steadfast to 
their glorious commission. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
culture.” In other words the leaders 


in the normal school movement 
very early recognized that the 
teacher should be an educated per- 
son. However with the turn of the 
century and the rapid development 
of high schools the curriculum of 
the normal schools began to ex- 
pand. Established as one and two 
year normal schools gradually they 
became collegiate, offering three 
and four years of work including 
broad programs in liberal arts and 
the practical and applied arts. This 
development has been especially 
rapid since the first World War, 
which revealed to the American 
people glaring deficiencies in our 
educational program. A well-known 
American educator has said that 
“One of the most significant and 
phenomenal developments in Amer- 
ican education is the growth and 
expansion of the American teachers 
college.” Today there are 183 mem- 
bers of the American Association 
of Teachers Collegs and all except 
two are four-year degree granting 
schools and 28 are doing graduate 
work. Most of these schools offer 
a much broader program than is 
offered by any four-year college 
devoting its efforts entirely to the 
field of liberal arts. 

The Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, now Central 
Missouri State College, serves a 
broad area in West Central Miss- 
ouri. If Warrensburg were taken as 
the center of the circle it would be 
necessary to draw a circle more 
than fifty miles in radius before 
any other four-year college or any 
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general or public junior college 
would be included. In fact, the only 
colleges included in the fifty mile 
radius would be the Wentworth 
Military Academy and St. Paul’s 
College at Concordia, which gives 
pre-theological preparation for the 
Lutheran ministery. Scventy per 
cent of the students coming to 
Warrensburg have for many years 
lived within the fifty mile radius. 
To a large percentage of the people 
of West Central Missouri the Col- 
lege at Warrensburg is their college 
offering at low cost educational op- 
portunities for their boys and girls. 
May I emphasize that this is true 
not. because the college deliberately 
undertook to make itself a regional 
college but because of the demands 
of the people for higher educational 
advantages for their boys and girls. 
The school through the years has 
served well its functions as a 
teachers college and within its 
service area the large percentage 
of the teachers are former students 
and graduates of Central State at 
Warrensburg. Many have come, 
however, for pre-professional work 
and hundreds of doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, engineers, and ministers 
have received their basic prepara- 
tion in this College. Others have 
come for vocational preparation 
outside of teaching in fields such 
as music, art, home economics, 
agriculture, commerce, and shop 
work. Many of these students have 
taken only one and two years of 
work and others have continued 
through the four years. Hence, the 
college found it necessary to offer 
two-year terminal or semi-terminal 
courses in a number of different 
fields and also to offer four year 
degrees with majors in such field 
as art, music, commerce, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, etc. For ex- 
ample, in the field of commerce 
many students wishing to prepare 
themselves to become secretaries 
follow a curriculum leading to the 
Bachelor of Science Degree with 
a major in Business and Office 


Practice. A student wishing to pre- 
pare himself for commercial art 


may take a BS. degree with a 
major in art and have all the basic 
preparation necessary to become an 
artist or an interior decorator. In 
recognition of both the teacher edu- 
cation functions and these general 
and vocational functions the Col- 
lege is now granting four degrees: 
Bachelor of Science in Education, 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, and Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation. Also we plan to grant either 
a certificate of attainment or an 
associate in arts degree upon the 
completion of a two-year terminal 
program. We also expect to offer 
work leading to the Masters degree 
in teacher education at some time 
in the not. distant future. The 
names of the Missouri Colleges 
have been designated in the sta- 
tutes. In 1943, four of the Missouri 
Teachers Colleges requested that 
the names be changed to “state 
colleges.” In 1945 a bill was intro- 
duced into the General Assembly 
which gave authority to the Board 
of Regents of each school to take 
out the word “teachers” by a reso- 
lution passed by the Board. This 
Bill, Senate Bill No. 7, passed the 
General Assembly by an _ over- 
whelming vote and was signed by 
the Governor. The Bill reads in 
part as follows: “Section 10760a. 
The board of regents of each state 
teachers college shall have power 
in its discretion to change the name 
of its college as provided by Sec- 
tion 10752 by eliminating there- 
from the word “Teachers”, and to 
change the name of said board as 
provided by Section 10753 by 
eliminating therefrom the word 
“teachers”; and thereafter said col- 
leges and said boards shall have 
and enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as are granted to teach- 
ers colleges by law, but nothing 
herein contained shall be construed 
to grant authority to confer post 
graduate degrees except such de- 
grees as may be necessary to the 
training of teachers for the free 
public schools of the state or de- 


grees other than those in education 
and arts and sciences, nor does it 
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grant additional powers or authori- 
ties to said colleges or to said boards 
not enjoyed by other colleges or 
boards whose names are _ not 
changed.” Under the authority of 
this law the three schools south of 
the Missouri River changed their 
names and are designated as fol- 
lows: Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege and Central Missouri State 
College. The two schools north of 
the River have retained the names 
of Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, and Northwest Miss- 
ouri State Teachers College. What 
has happened in Missouri has hap- 
pened in somewhat different ways 
_in several other states including 
Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and probably other states. 
Possibly you may ask what have 
we accomplished by the change in 
name. Have we not weakened our 


years of college work, and as long 
as this is being done we must offer 
a two year program leading to the 
elementary certificate. If teaching 
becomes a real profession with 
sufficient financial rewards we must 
be optimistic enough to believe in 
Missouri and in other states that 
eventually the minimum prepara- 
tion for teaching will be four years. 
In a state college with four or five 
years of work we should be in a 
position to make a higher selection 
of students preparing themselves 
for teaching. 


In answer to the second question, 
we believe the change in name will 
enhance and make more strategic 
the position of the college in the 
program of higher education in 
Missouri. In the first place, we now 
have authority from the General 
Assembly to offer and _ publicize 
courses and curricula outside of 
the field of teacher education. No 
longer can the college be criticized 


to us for evaluation.” We, of course, 
made it clear to the man who wrote 
the letter that we were a fully ac- 
credited four-year institution and 
later the credits were accepted but 
this type of argument is not infre- 
quent in obtaining the acceptance 
of credits from our teachers col- 
leges. 

I am not taking the position that 
every teachers college in America 
should become a state college. We 
have normal schools and teachers 
colleges in cities and in some sec- 
tions of the United States, espe- 
cially New England, and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States that no doubt 
should always remain so called sin- 
gle purpose schools. They are lo- 
cated in areas where there are 
numerous other colleges—junior 
colleges, church related colleges, 
private, and endowed schools. Some 
of these normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges are under no pressure 
to offer vocational or basic prepara- 


position as a teachers college? Have on the ground that we are not con- tien in other fields or liberal edu- tior 
we strengthened our position so far forming to the purposes for which cation for young people not inter- Nat 
as functions outside of teacher the normal school was founded: ested in teaching because these cati 
preparation are concerned? namely, to prepare teachers for ihe young people can attend other — 
In answer to the first question, schools of Missouri. In the second near-by schools. Most of the normal 000 
schools and teachers colleges to star 


the teacher education program will 
not suffer because we shall con- 
tinue to recognize it as a primary 
function. In fact, we believe that 
the program of teacher education 
will be improved because of better 
financial support and a larger en- 


place, I believe this recognition 
will, as I have previously suggested, 
lead to better financial support. 
The General Assembly will recog- 
nize that they are supporting not 
alone a teachers college but a 
regional college that has broad 
functions recognized in the state 


which I am referring can maintain 
selective standards and maintain 
adequate enrollments of  well- 
qualified people in preparation to 
become teachers. I was in this kind 
of a situation when I was President 
of the Teachers College in Kansas 


rollment from which to select can- 


didates for teaching. Eventually law. In the third place, the change City, and we were admitting a tion 
we hope that no teacher will be in name will give added prestige to selected group of high school grad. Rus 
certificated in Missouri with less the College. Students not interest- uates to prepare themselves to Rus 
than four years of college work ed in teaching have hesitated to at- teach in the elementary schools of — 4 PI 
and when that time comes the work tend a teachers college and have Kansas City, but I am no longer in of 
of the first two years will be largely done so in many cases only because that position at Warrensburg. We | with 
general or basic education and the they could not afford to go to the are a state college and have been | The 
teacher education program will be State University or to some other for many years, and the same is | excl 
two or three years beyond the liberal arts college or specialized true of many other of the teachers __ libr: 
junior college. No one is now ad- school. Also the change in name Colleges of the United States. | vk 
mitted to candidacy for the Bach- will give better recognition to Hence, I am of the opinion that i 


elor of Science in Education De- 
gree who has not maintained a “C” 
or medium average in scholarship 
during the first two years. Unfor- 
tunately we are still certificating 
people in Missouri by county ex- 
aminations and on the basis of two 
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credits coming from the College. 
One of our students who applied 
for entrance to an Eastern School 
recently received this reply, “We 
co not regularly accept the credits 
from a teachers college but we shall 
be glad to have a transcript sent 


mest of the Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges of America 
are now functioning as State Col- 
leges or will take on such functions 
in the future. Most of these schools 
will be designated by names that 
will recognize their diversified edu- 
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cational functions. I have come to 
this belief somewhat reluctantly 
because of training and experience. 
My first interest is in the improve- 
ment of the quality of teaching 
service in the schools of the nation. 
The improvement of teaching serv- 
ice is first of all the responsibility 
of colleges that accept as a major 
responsibility pre-service and _ in- 
service education of teachers. You 
and I as administrators have a 


A three-point U. S. Office of 
Education program to reduce il- 
literacy among 10,000,000 adults 
will be continued under U. S. Office 
of Education sponsorship for an ad- 
ditional two years through a $25,- 
000 grant by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. With the co- 
operation of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and the 
National Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation and the Negro, the project, 
concerned especially with the 3,- 
000,000 Negro adult illiterates, was 
started last year with a grant of 
$24,000. 


* * * * 


A representative of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies 
last week submitted to Soviet offi- 
cials a program for cultural rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Russia. Obbservers say that the 
Russians may prefer to deal with 
a private group such as the Council 
of Learned Societies, rather than 
with the U. S. State Department. 
The Council’s suggestions include 
exchange of students, professors, 
librarians, and publications. “The 
proposals will receive due consid- 
eration,” said Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister J. A. Malik. 


* x * * 


The University of Prague, Czech- 

. . 
oslovakia, still bearing the scars of 
German destruction, has an enroll- 
ment of 20,000 students. Some of 
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heavy responsibility to see that the 
colleges we represent continue to 
improve teacher education pro- 
grams. In the improvement of these 
programs I have in mind al] aspects 
of teacher education — general 
education, professional knowledge, 
insights and experience; and con- 
tinuation education for teachers 
through extension centers, summer 
schools, correspondence _ study, 
demonstrations, conferences, for- 


the more popular professors have 
lectures classes of 500. 

While public opinion has been 
preoccupied with the shortage of 
teachers, a serious deficit of equal- 
ly important workers—child service 
technicians—has been hardly no- 
ticed by the people generally. 

So says the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau and cites the following facts: 
Only one county out of 5 has a 
full-time child-welfare worker paid 
from public funds. Counties that 
have none paid from public funds 
have child-welfare workers 
whatsoever. 

When last counted (1942) only 
900 counties had prenatal clinics. 
In all the country only 400 child- 
guidance clinics are operating. Half 
the States do not have one child- 
guidance clinic. 

As is the case in teaching, the 
child-welfare profession is unable 
to attract an adequate number of 
qualified recruits. Needed are large 
numbers of social workers, young 
doctors and at least 40,000 more 
nurses. 

* * * * 

The Veterans Administration’s 
new leave policy on GI’s going to 
college is expected to speed up be- 
tween-semester subsistence pay- 
ments to some 35,000 veterans en- 


‘rolling in Indiana colleges and uni- 


versities this fall, VA officials said 
here yesterday. 
The new leave policy, effective 


ums, and all of the other numerous 
means that have been found effec- 
tive in the promotion of teacher 
growth. However, as we improve 
the teacher education program we 
can also improve educational offer- 
ings in other fields including lib- 
eral education, pre-professional 
preparation, and vocational pro- 
grams within the scope of the 
curricula of the school. 


September 1, 1947, will introduce 
a system of unbroken subsistence 
payments to veterans who pre- 
viously were certified from semes- 
ter to semester. In the future, vet- 
erans will remain on the subsist- 
ence payment rolls a year at a 
time, providing there is no more 
than 15 days between terms. 

The new regulations will elimi- 
nate considerable paper work for 
the colleges and the VA. It applies 
only to veterans studying in insti- 
tutions of higher learning under 


the GI Bill. 


* * * * 


The Washington University’s 
school of fine arts is modifying its 
curriculum so as to offer students 
special courses in the design and 
illustration of school textbooks. 
“The beauty of design and illustra- 
tion in a text stimulates motivation 
to learn,’ publishers, artists and 
educators agreed at the time the 
innovation was announced in St. 
Louis. 


* * * * 


In addition to voting a $27,000,000 
increase in State aid for education, 
the 1947 Ohio Legislature also pro- 
vided that (1) school health ex- 
aminations must include sight and 
hearing tests (2) deadlines for 
teacher resignations must be moved 
up from August 1 to July 10 and 
(3) retired teachers may receive 
an annual increase ranging up to 


$300. 
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Indiana State 


There is no disposition on the part of the 
College to offer professional education in 
journalism, There are available, however, suffi- 
cient courses in journalism and related fields 
so that these, coupled with the broad general 
education always necessary for competence in 
journalistic activities, provide the interested 
student with well-balanced training in this field 
which will enable him to teach high school 
journalism, work where a general knowledge of 
journalistic procedure is necessary, or proceed 
to graduate study in one of the professional 


schools of journalism. 
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